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From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1828. 
PREDICTION. 


BY RICHARD PENN SMITH, 


In the year 1812, shortly after the declaration 
ofwar with Great Britain, | made an excursion, 
artly of business, partly of pleasure, into that 
Peautiful and romantic section of Pennsylvania, 
which lies along its north-eastern boundary.— 
One morning, while pursuing my journey, I 


which gradually became more distinct as i as- 
cended the Blue Ridge, and seemed to proceed 
from a humble village, situated in the deep val 

ley beneath, on the Bank of the Delaware. No- 
thing could exceed the splendour of the scene 
that lay below. The sun was just rising; his 
first beams were gradually stealing through the 
break or gapin the distant mountains, which 
seems to have been burst open by the force of 
the torrent; and as they gilded the dark green 
foliage of the wilderness, presented a view 
which might well awaken the genius of art, and 
the speculations of science, but was far too pure 
to be estimated by those whose taste had been 
corrupted by admiration of the feeble skill of 
man. 

There are indeed throughout the clobe vari- 
ous features which the most plausible theories 
are scarce sufficient to account for, and among 
them may truly be classed that to which we 
have alluded, where the Delaware has cut its 
way through the rugged bosom of the Kittatin- 
Rv mountain. The scene is indeed sublime, 
and while raising the eye from the surface of 
the water to the blue summit of the ridge, a 
perpendicular height of twelve bundred and fif- 
ty feet, the question forcibly occurs, was this 
wonderful work the effect of an inward convul- 
sion of nature, or was it occasioned by the irre- 
sistible pressure of water, ages before the Fuaro- 
pewn dreamed of the existence of a western 
world ? 

After gazing and reflecting for some time on 
the wonders of nature, thus suddenly spread be- 
fore me. [resumed my journey. The music 
which sill continued. proceeded, as I found, 
from a band of soldiers drawn up in the main 
street of the village, surrounded by their friends 
and families, who had evidently assembled for 
the purpose of taking a melancholy farewell. I 
descended the mountain by the circuitous path, 
and rode up to the inn before which the crowd 
had gathered, but they were all too busily en- 
gaged with their own feelings to notice the ar- 
rival of a stranger. Wives were listening to the 
last injunction of their husbands, the widowed 





mother to the voice of her valued son, the prop 
of her declining years, and many a bashtul mai- 
den lent her ear to the protestations of eternal 
affection, which at that time sounded tenfold 
sweeter as they flowed from the lips of the war- 
like lover. The shrill fife was playing, the drum 
beating, and amid the jargon of voices, the cor 
poral was heard swearing like a trooper, in or- 
der to keep up the dignity of his station. The 
little bandy legged drunsmer beat with uncom 
mon earnestness; it was uncalled for at the 
time, and I was at a loss to account for his 
making such a deafening noise, when I per 
ceived a shrewish looking beldame at his elbow, 
whose shrill voice satisfied me that he would 
find comparative tranquillity in the field of bat 
tle, to being within its appalling influence. ‘The 
fifer, out of compassion, lent the aid of his shrill 
music to relieve his friend from this last unplea 
sant lecture. 

Removed from the crowd, I observed a young 
man, an officer of the corps, in conversation 
with a young woman, who did not strive to con- 
ceal her surrow on the occasion. Health, beau 
ty, andinnocence, were strongly depicted in her 
countenance, and her rustic garb concealed a 


. . : . | form, eve us decorate re attractive 
heard at a distance the sound of martial music, | (O'™» ©? thus decorated, far more attractive 


than many who move for a season the constel 
lation of a ball-room, and imagine they have at- 
tained the extent of worldly ambition. The 
young man’s face was animated, yet in the en 
thusiasm of the moment, he could not conceal 


the sadness of his heart, while gazing on the | 


lovely being standing in tears beside him; the 
order was given to march; he embraced ber, 
imprinted a fervent kiss upou ber paie forehead ; 
placed her in the arms of an aged woman, who 
stood hard by, and hurried to the ranks. ‘The 
soldiers left the village followed by a troop of 
little urchins. who were either pleased with the 
parade, or were desirous of prolonging the me 

lancholy moment of separating from a parent or 
brother. The women remained in the street 
watching them as they slowly ascended the 
mountain path, until they were out of sight, and 
then returned to their lonely cottages; one only 
lingered on the spot until the last sound of the 
distant drum was no longer repeated by the 
echo of the mountains. 

I inquired of the innkeeper concerning the 
young woman just mentioned, who informed 
me that her name was Lucy Gray, the only 
child of a poor widow, who in former days had 
been in more prosperous circumstances ; that 
she had been betrothed to Hugh Cameron, the 
young soldier, from their childhood. and that 
their nuptials were to have been celebrated in 
a few weeks, but as he was draughted for the 
frontiers, prudence obliged them to postpone 
MB ceremony until the campaign should be 
over. 


Mine host was as loquacious as most village 
landlords. and as he was familiar with the life, 
birth, and parentage of every individual in the 
village, it was not long before I received a full 
account of the young officer, who. to use the 
narrator's own words, “had gained the good 
will of all the gray heads and green hearts on 
that side of the Blue Mountain.” 

Hugh Cameron bad been protected from his 
infancy by his grandmother, who was a native 
of the Highlands of Scotland, and whose mind 
was strongly imbued with the numerous super- 
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stitions of the uneducated of her country. He 
was the child of her only daughter, who had 
fallen@ewictim to unlinuted confidence in tim 
she loved, and finally expiated her offence by 
a broken heart!) Hugh soon learnt the history 
of bis mother’s shame from bis playmates, who, 
upon the slightest offence. would remind him of 
it, in derision, for man appears determined most 
religiously to adhere to the law, as laid down in 
Deuteronomy, where it is written, that the un- 
fortunate in birth, * even to his tenth genera- 
tion, shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord. ? 

The taunts of his school mates preyed upon 
the mind of the boy; he avoided them and 
sought seclusion What time was allowed from 
study, was passed in the deepest recesses of the 
mountain, or on the giddy precipice, where the 
eagle made his eyry. Often was he seen by the 
astonished villagers, apparently hanging in mid 
air, by some projecting rocks hitherto untrod- 
den by mortal foot. shouting with joy at the af- 
frighted birds of prey, as they wildly dashed in 
circling flight around his head. They had no- 
thing to fear from the approach of the daring 
boy, for his was not a heart wantonly to inflict 
a wound upon the humblest of God's creatures. 
His feelings were acute, and bis imagination vi- 
vid. For hours he would listen to the tales of 
his grandmother, of warlocks, witcheraft, omens, 
and prognostics of death. With her, not a 
breeze agitated the woods or the river; nota 
drop of rain fell, nor an insect moved, but fora 
special purpose. He never became weary of 
listening to her, nor she of relating. the wonder- 
ful legends with which her mind was stored 

The village schoolmaster was also every way 
calculated to give a freshness of colouring to 
the rude narratives of the old crone, and in- 
crease their fascinations with the semblance of 
reality. He had lived long and seen much of 
the world : a Hungarian, a classical scholar, and 
fond of that love which too frequently destroys 
the worldly hopes and enervates the mind of 
the possessor. He fed on thriftless mirth uatil 
his mind sickened at the realities of life. His 
reading had Ween various and profound, but 
that which was speculative and visionary, pos- 
sessed more charms for his mind, than that 
which partook of earthly matter. He was an 
accomplisied musician, and many a time at 
midnight was his solitary flute heard in the 
deep recesses of the mountain, and on the sur- 
face of the river. 


He was an isolated man, and imagined no 
earthly being possessed a feeling in unison with 
his own. When he discovered the wildness 
and delicate texture of his pupil's mind, they 
became almost inseparable companions. ‘The 
youth improved rapidly under bis guidance, not 
only in literature and music, but in the facility 
of creating theories, which, at the time they ex- 
panded and enlarged his mind, involved it in an 
ocean of difficulty and doubt, without a com- 
pass to guide it to a haven. 

With years the feelings of the youth became 
more sensibly alive to the charms of nature.— 
For hours he would contemplate the rolling ri- 
ver, and as wave succeeded wave, the Hunga- 
rian would discover some analogy to human 


| life, which served to illustrate his visionary the- 


ories. ‘The hollow moan of the forest, at mid 
night, which foretold the coming storm, wgs 
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music to their ears, and those hours which the 
wearied villagers devoted to repose, were passed 
by the old man and his pupil in gazing at the 
stars ‘Tbe PHanearian fancied he bad ascer- 
fained the star of his nativity, and for years, 
whenever visible, he regularly rose at the hour 
of twelve, to note its station in the heavens. He 
had made his calculations and predicted the day 
of his death. le communicated thesteme to 
his pupil, who, though a convert to his4Optasons, 
and fearful that the prediction would be verifi- 
ed, treated it lightly, and endeavoured to re- 
move the impression from his mind. The night 
preceding his death, at the hour of twelve, he 
called at Hugh Cameron’s cottage, awoke him, 
and they proceeded to the grave yard together 
in sifence, for the Llungartan’s roind was so en 

grossed with thought, that Elugh did not ven- 
“ture to break the chain of reflection. 

* They paused beneath the tall cypress that 
Stood in the eastern corver of the yard, the old 
man examined the position of the star upon 
whose movements he said depended his destiny, 
and then turning to his companion, added— 

“It isa weakness to feel any concern about 
the disposition of the body when life is extinct, 
for thoagh the dust of which this frail tenement 
is composed, be scattered to the four corners of 
the earth, there is that magnetism inseparable 
from each particle which at one day will cause 
re-union ; yet it is natural that the mind at part- 
ing from the body, should feel some interest in 
its future destiny, and [ have often marked spots 
where I fancied the sleep of the dead would be 
more undisturbed than in others; and_ this is 
one of them. I make but one request; when 
the few sands which yet linger of my life are 
run, see that my remains be decently interred 
beneath this cypress tree. This ts all I ask of 
you in this world.” 

Hugh replied that he hoped he would live 
long, to command many a service of a less me- 
Jancholy nature. 

The old man continued in a solemn tone ;— 
** Do you see that star? it is already low in the 
west, and its rays are fitful and feeble. When 
the first gray light of the morning shall have ex- 
tinguished it, my light will also be extinguished, 
I have predicted it for years, and at this mo- 
ment there are too many omens concurring to 
leave a doubt of the accuracy of my calculation. 
At times the mind is so delicately attuned as to 
shrirk instinctively from unseen approaching 
danger, without the slightest sound or touch to 
communicate it to the outward senses, and such 
is the present state of my feelings, My life has 
been a long one; not altogether unprofitably, 
and | humbly trust, harmlessly spent. ‘My 
basket and my store’ are not quite empty, and 
to you I bequeath the gleanings of my life. A- 
mong my papers you will find one to this effect. 
Lhave not much to leave, but what little there 
is will be of consequence to one whose mind is 
constituted like yours.” He struc!s his cane in- 
to the earth and added, ** Remember this spot, 
Ifugh Camerorf, here let my head lie. Come, 
my last request is made.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 

—=-—— 

Beware of Flattery. 
Trust not a man—he is by nature false, 
Dissembling, subtle, cruel and unconstant ; 
When a man talks of love, with caution trust him— 
But if he swears, Le’ll certainly deceive thee. 

[ Addison. 
The Surprise. 

Chloris, T swear, by all | ever swore, 
That from this hour, I shall not love thee more ; 
What ! love no more? Oh! why this alter’d vow ? 
Because I cannot love thee more—than now, 


| THE DEAD-WATCH —.2 Legend of Sweden. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











The last moments of Ulrica, princess of Swe- 
den, approached. A film obscured her eye ; but 
her voice, though weak, was clear. ‘1 thought 
I scarcely could have died without bidding a 
last farewell,” she said, “to my beloved Eme- 
linde—but life recedes. How many days have 
elapsed since the messenger was despatched to 
Saxony ?” 

** But three, my dearest princess,” replied an 
aged attendant, whose accents were scarcely 
more distinct than those of her dying mistress: 
“but three ; as many weeks must pass before 
Countess Emelinde, of Schoenberg, caa arrive.” 

* PT have not as many hours to live and must 
forego the hope,” resumed the lady. * Our vow 
to meet again. before the tomb closed over us, 
bas passed unfulfilled. My faithful friends fare- 
well! 
princess.” 

It was three in the morning when Ulrica ex- 
pired: the next day, the body lay in state, and 
all Stockholm repaired to take a last look at 
their beloved princess. The crowd > 
great, that, towards evening, the officer on 


was § 


| root deeply into the earth 
| ger, he felt no sickness. 


representing this mysterious circumstance, ar- 
rests the attention of the traveller. 
[New Monthly Magazine. 
—<>=—— 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

* T have seen an end of all perfection.” 

I have seen aman in the glory of his days 
and the pride of bis strength. He was built 
like the tall cedar that lifts its head ahove the 
forest trees. like the strong oak that strikes its 

He feared no dan- 
His mind was vigour- 


| ous like his body, he was perplexed at no intri 


cacy, he was daunted at no difficulty ; into hid- 


| den things he searched, and what was made 
| crooked he made plain. He went forth fearless 
ly upon the face of the mighty deep ; he survey- 


whea [ am gone, think kindly of your | 


ed the nations of the earth; he measured the 


| distances of the stars, and called them by their 


names; be gloried in the extent of his know- 
ledge, in the vigour of his understanding, and 
strove to search even into what the Almighty 
had concealed —And when [ looked on him J 


| said, ‘ What a piece of work is man! how noble 


guard found it difficult to enforce the order for | 
' and moving how express and amiable! in action 


closing the doors, and that none should be ad- 
mitted untilthe following day 
baron Frederick, of W. a young Swede of un- 
doubted courage. ‘The eleventh hour had 
struck; andas he walked up and down an anti- 
chamber, separated from the room where the 
princess lay merely by a glass partition, he 
paused to gaze at the idle pomp which sur- 
rounded the royal corse, where the shades of 
death, and the glare of a thousand tapers seem- 
ed engaged in ghastly combat—and then, his 
head sunk on bis breast—and again he moved 
slowly on, wrapped in his own retlections—so 
passed the next hour, and the clock struck 
twelve. As its last vibration ceased, a lady, 
dressed in black, whom the baron immediately 
recognized as the Countess Emelinde of Scheen- 
berg, the absent friend of the princess entered. 
«Noble Countess,” said Baron Frederick, “ the 


until the morning, can be admitted. Nay, ad- 
vance not, lady—my orders are severe; and, 
were I even to infringe them, it would but af- 
ford the means of augmenting your sorrow. | 
pray you refrain !"—and seeing the pale figure 
advance, he moved to oppose her entering. 


A cold hand was laid on his—an icy shudder 
pervaded his whole frame—and he remained 
motionless! For a moment’s space, his sight 
was obscured; and when he recovered it, he 
saw the figure approach the bed of the princess. 
The corse arose, and opened its heavy eyelids ; 
but its glance was fixed and glassy. ‘The arms, 
which before were crossed on the breast, spread 
slowly, to embrace the pallid form which moved 
to meet them!—— 

When Baron Frederick recovered, he 





found himself lying on the ground : he was alone. | 


The corse had resumed its former attitude gil 
on the lips which had retained the contra 

of the last agony, now sate a placid smile. In- 
quiries were made in the palace, and their only 
result was, on that night, at the midnight hour, 
a mourning coach, drawn by four horses, had 
entered the palace court; a female, in black at- 
tire, alighted from it, and ascended the stairs — 
In whai manner either (he carriage or the lady 
had disappeared, none could explain. In the 
course of a month, the messenger despatched 
to Saxony returned, and also with tidings of the 
death of the Countess of Scheenberg. The sto- 
ry is to this day well remembered in Stockholm, 
and receunted as often as a rude basso-relievo, 





This officer was | 


in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 


how like an angel! in apprehension how Jike a 


| che) 
god! 


I returned—his look was no more lofty nor 
his step proud; his broken frame was like some 
ruined tower; his hairs were white and scatter- 
ed, and his eyes gazed vacantly upon what was 
passing around him. The vigor of his intellect 
was wasted, and of all that he had gained by 
study nothing remained. He feared when there 


) was no danger, and when there was no sorrow 


he wept. 


His memory was decayed and treach 

erous, and showed him oaly broken images of 
the glory that was departed. His house was 
to him Ike a strange land, and his friends were 
counted as encmies: and he thought himself 
strong and healthful while his foot tottered on 
the verge of the grave. He said of his son—he 


| is my brother; of his daughter—I know her not; 
chamber of her highness is closed, and no one, | 











and enquired what was his own name. And 
une who supported his own steps, and minister- 
ed to his many wants, said to me, as I looked 
on the melancholy scene: “ Let thine heart re- 
ceive instruction, for thou hast seen an end of 
all earthly perfection.” 


I have seen a beautiful female treading the 
first stages of youth, and entering joyfully into 
the pleasures of life. ‘The glance of her eye 
was variable and sweet, and on her cheek 
trembled something like the first blush of the 
morning; her lips moved; and there was har- 
mony ; when she floated in the dance, her light 
form like the aspen seemed to move with every 
breeze. I returned—but she was not in the 
dance; I sought her in the gay circle of her 
companions, but I found her not. Her eyes 


| sparkled not there—the music of her voice was 


silent—she rejoiced on earth no more. I sawa 
train sable and slow paced, who bore sadly to 
an open grave what once was animated and 
beautiful. They paused as they approached, 
and a voice broke the awful silence.—* Mingle 
ashes with ashes, and dust with its original dust. 
To the earth, whence she was first taken, con- 
sign we the body of our sister.” They covered 
her with the damp soil, and the solid clods of 
the valley, and the worms crowded into her si- 
lent abode. Yet one sad mourner lingered, to 
cast himself upon the grave, and as he wept he 
said: “There is no beauty, or grace, or loveli- 
ness, that continueth in man: for thisis the end 
of all glory and perfection.” 

I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a 
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frame like polished ivory, Its limbs we 


ant in its sports; it rejoiced, and again it wept, 


but whether its glowing check dimpled with 





smiles or its blue eye was brilliant with tears; | 


still [ said to my heart, *Itis beautiful” [t was 
like the first pure blossom which some cherish- 
ed plant has shot forth, whose cup is filled with 
a dew-drop, and whose head reclines upon its 
parent stern. 

[again saw this child when the lamp of rea- 
son first dawned in its mind. Its soul was gen- 
tle and peaceful; its eye sparkled with joy, as it 
looked reund on this good and pleasant world. 
It ran swiftly in the ways of knowledge—it bow- 
ed its ear to instruction—it stood like a lamb 
before its teachers. Jt was not proud, or envi- 
ous, or stubborn, and it had never heard of the 
vices and vanities of the world 
looked upon it, [ remembered that our Saviour 
had said, ** except ye become as little children 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

But the seene changed, and [I saw a man 
whom the world called honourable > and many 
waited for his smiles. They pointed out the 


gold that be had gathered; they admired the 
stateliness of his domes, and extended the ho- 
nour of his family. And his heart answered se- 
creily, “ By my wisdom have I gotten all this,” 
so he returned no thanks to God, neither did he 
fear or serve him. And as I passed along I 
heard the complaints of the laborers who had 
reaped down the fields, and the cries of the poor 
whose covering he had taken away; but the 
sound of feasting and revelry was in his apart- 
ments, and the unfed beggar came tottering 
from his door —But he considered not that the 
cries of the depressed were continually entering 
in the ears of the most High. And when I knew 
that this man was once the teachable child that 
I had loved—the beautiful infant [ had gazed 
upon with delight—I said in my bitterness, * i 
have seen an end of all perfection,” and I laid 
my mouth in the dust. 


_ ‘HE GARLAND. _ 
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The poems of Dastet Brran, Esq. have under- 
gone a mangling in a late number of the PAi/adel- 
phia Souvenir. Even a casual reader can at once 
discover that the article on that subject is the pro- 
duction ofa base and malignant heart—writhing un- 
der the consciousness of its own corruption, and en- 
vious of the fame and worth of others. The same 
writer, whom we happen to know, has heretofore 
commended the same poems in the very highest 
terms. Thereader will then naturally inquire, why 
this inconsistency 2? The true answer is, Mr. B. has 
been the benefactor of the mangler, who is incapa- 
ble of an emotion of gratitude, or of an honorable 
exercise of judgment. 

We have heard of human beings who had become 
callous to every nobler feeling—whose pleasure 
seemed to be derived entirely from the wounds 
which they could inflict upon the sensibilities of 
generous and affectionate hearts. Such a charac- 
ter is the author of the review of which we have 
spokea. Laboring under the vain conceit that he 
is possessed of a genius of the highest order, this 
conceit has banished every kindly sentiment; and 
be detracts from the merit of others, in order to 
show off hisown. Casting aside the food for legiti. 
mate criticism, he seems to riot upon the reputation 


And when [ | 


‘ ; : : : | an has nothing to fear. 
fields that were his, and talked of the silver and | ee 


THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 


of those whose ‘fexcellence he cannot reach.”— 
What but such a feeling, could have induced the 
heartless reviewer to criticise the “Mountain Muse” 
—a work which was the effort of a juvenile mind, 
and long since withdrawn from public scrutiny by 
The “Lay of Gratitude” was 
a proper subject fur criticism, because it was the 


the author himself? 


production of maturer years—but does the reviewer 
notice it as an honorable critic ought, by shewing 
real defects? No. 
“immeasurable desire of popularity,” and then in- 


He accuses the author of an 


stances a few detached lines, with minor faults, to 
But as we believe 
he wrote, more to wound the heart of his former be- 


sustain his judgment as a critic. 


letters, tu show that he is guilty of both insincerity 
and inconsistency—leaving him to the scorn and 
contempt of every feeling and honorable mind. 
From such attacks upon his reputation Mr. Bry- 
A discerning public will 
readily distinguish between the effusions of a mali- 
cious heart and the dictates of a candid judgment. 


author of the Lay or Gaatirun:, &c. 





“It would be well if any of the vilifiers of ge- 
nius could display the same fertility of invention and 
liigh descriptive powers which characterise your 
Mountain Muse, or the felicitous ease of your Lay 


| of Gratitude.” 



















We perceive that there is now inthe Philadel- 
phia press, the third edition of the ‘* PLeasures or 
Fritnpsuir,”’ a poem by Dr. James McHenry of 
that City. The work has been spoken of in favor- 
able terms; and it is gratifying to find American 
poetry thus liberally encouraged. <A tragedy from 
the pen of the same gentleman, entitled “ Tur 
Usunper,” is in preparation at one of the Philadel- 
phia theatres. 


— 





Literary —From a paragraph in the Boston 
Spectatorand Album, we learn that Cornelia, whose 
effusions have been read and admired as the ema- 
nations from a chaste and refined mind, has been 
applied to, to revise her fugitive compositions, which 
have been contributed to various periodical works, 
with the view of having them presented to the pub- 
lic as a Christmas and New year’s Gilt. We have 
had Souvenirs, Amulets, Memorials, Tokens, &c. 
&c. but we sincerely believe, taking into view the 
widowed state of Mrs. Hale, with a family of chil- 
dren dependent on her for support, that the Mo- 
ther’s Lay would have its share of patronage. 


[ Boston paper. 


THE; MEDLEY. 

















oman’s brightest ernament.—Personal 
y forms a commanding excellence of the 
female character. ‘* Favoris deceitful, and 
beauty is vain; but the woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.”” Nothing 
will compensate her for the want of those 
virtues which Christianity enjoins. The 
more fascinating her native charms, the more 
brilliant her personal accomplishments, the 
more exalted her intellectual attainments, 
if she be destitute of those moral qualities 
which are at once her ornament and pro- 
tection, the more disgusting will she appear, 





only necessary to exhibit an extract from one of his | 
¥ | 


€ | can be possessed of. 
nefactor, than to aid the cause of literature, it is 


and the greater will be her accountability. 
But let her possess an unsuspecting charac- 
ter: **let the fear of God and love of Jesus 
Christ control her domestic virtues; let the 
humility, patience, faith, hope, charity and 
resignation of the gospel become interwoven 
with her personal accomplishments, and 
sweeten and govern her conduct, and how 
lovely is such a woman !”—Vancher’s 4d 
dress. 
<icliniastaais 

Modesty.—A just and reasonable modes- 
ty does not only recommend eloquence, 
but sets off every great talent which a man 
It heightens all the 
virtues which it accompanies; like the 
shades in painting, it raises and rounds 


_ every figure, and makes the colours more 


Extract from a letter written by S. yy F. to the | 
| 


| 
| 
| 








beautiful, though not so glaring as they 
would be without it. It is not only an or- 
nament, but a guard to virtue. It is a quick 
and delicate feeling in the soul, which 
makes her shrink from every thing that has 
danger in it.-—[ Spectator. 


Marriage. —The man who passes his life 
without a wife, will contract unsocial habits, 
be displeased with the world, and in the win- 
ter of his years, will stand like a lonely 
tree on an extended plain, his breast ex- 
posed to every blast of misfortune, without 
a companion to soothe his troubles and wipe 
away the tears wrung by misery. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

In the gardens of the Dilgusha, in Shiraz 
in Persia, nightingales are said te abound, 
which not only sing during the night, but 
whose plaintive melody is not by day sus- 
pended in the East as it is in our colder re- 
gion—and it is said that several of those 
birds have expired while contending with 
musicians in the loudness or variety of their 
notes. It hasindeed been known, accord- 
ing to Pliny, that in vocal trials among 
nightingales the vanquished bird terminated 
its song only with its life. 

An intelligent Persian, who repeated this 
story again and again, and permitted me to 
write it down from his lips, declared that he 
had more than once been present when a 
celebrated lutanist, Mirza Mohammed, sir- 
named Batab, was playing toa large com- 
pany, in agrove near Shiraz, where he dis- 
tinctly saw the nightingales trying to vie 
with the musician—sometimes warbling on 
the trees, sometimes fluttering from branch 
to branch as if they wished to approach the 
instrument whence the melody proceeded, 
and at length dropping on the ground ina 
kind of ecstasy, from which he assured me 
they were soon raised by a change in the 
mode. And in one of Stradal’s Academi- 
cal Prolusions, we find a most beautiful 
poem, which tends to confirm the Persian 
report—for it supposes a spirit of emulation 
so powerful in the nightingale, that having 
strained her little throat, vainly endeavor- 
ing to excel the musician, she breathes out 
her life in one last effort, and drops upon 
the instrument which had contributed to 
her defeat. -[ Sir Ousetey’s Travels in Persia. 
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From the (English) Anti-Slavery Magazine 
PREATMENT OF FEMALES 


IN COUNTRIES WHERE SLAVERY PREVAILS, 


Among the Negroes, on the slave coast, the 
wile is never allowed to appear before the hus- 
band, or to receive any thing from his hands, 
without putting herself into a kneeling posture. 

Inthe empire of Congo, and among the great- 
er part of those nations which inhabit the coast 
of Africa, the women of a family are seldom 
permi'ted to eat along with the men. ‘The hus- 
band sits alone at a table, and his wife eommon- 
ly stands at his back, to guard him trom the 
flies, to serve him with bis victuals, orto furnish 
him with his pipe and tobaeco. Afer he bas 
finished his meat, she is allowed to eat what re- 
mains, but without sitting down, which it seems 
would be inconsistent with the inferiority and 
submission that is thought suitable to ber sex. 
When a Hottentot and bis wife have come into 
the service of an European, and are entertain- 
ed under the same roof, the master is under the 
Necessity of assigning to each of them a distinct 
portion of victuals, which, out of regard to the 
general usage of their country, they always eat 
at a distance from one another. 

In the account which bas been given by Com- 
mod6re Byron, of the Indians of South Ameri- 
ca, we are told that ‘the men exercise a most 
despotic authority over their wives, whom they 
consider in the same view as they do any other 
part of their property, and dispose of them ac- 
cordingly: even their common treatment of them 
is cruel; for the toil and hazard of procuring 
food. lie entirely upon the women, yet they are 
vot suffered to touch any part of it, till the bus- 
band is satisfied, and then he assigns them their 
portion, which is generally very scanty, and 
such as he bas not a stomach for himself.” The 
same author informs us, that he has observed a 
like arbitrary bebavioar among many other 
savages, with whom he has since been acquaint- 
ed. 

From the servile condition of the fair sex, in 
barbarous countries, they are rendered in a 
great measure incapable of property. and are 
supposed to have no share in the estate of that 
particular family in which they reside. What- 
ever has been acquired by their labour, is under 
the sole administration and disposal of those 
male relations and friends, by whom they are 
protected, and from whom they receive a preca- 
rious subsistence.. Upon the death of a propri- 
etor, the estate is continued in possession of bis 
sons, or transmitted to his other male relations; 
and his daughters are so far from being entitled 
to a share of the succession, that they are even 
considered as a part of the inheritance; which 
the heir is at liberty to dispose of at his plea- 
sure, 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in the kingdom 
of Benin, and in general upon the whole south- 
ern and western coasts of Africa, no female is 
ever admitted to the succession of any estate, 
either real or personal 

The same custom is said to be observed 
among the Tartars; and there is some reason 
to believe it was formerly established among all 
the inhabitants of Ch®ldea and Arabia. 





Truth.—Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, 
maintained, that all is illusion, and that 
there is no such thing as truth: But Aristo- 
tle refuted him by the following dilemma. 
Your proposition is true or false; if it be 
false, then you are answered ; if it be true, 
then there is something true, and your pro- 
position fails. 
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{From the London New Monthly Magazine.) 
THE STREAMS 
By Mus. Hemans. 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths; all these have van- 
ish’d ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 
But sull the heart doth need a language. 
[Coleridge's Wallenstein. 


Ye have been holy, O founts and floods! 

Ye of the ancient and solemn woods, 

Ye that are born of the valleys deep, 

With the water flowers on your breast asleep, 

And ve that gush from the sounding caves, 
Hallow’d have been your waves. 


Hallow’d by man in his dreams of old, 
Unto Beings not of this mortal mould ; 
Viewless and deathless and wondrous powers, 
Whose voice he beard in his lonely hours, 
Or sought with its fancied sound to still 

The heart Earth could not fill, 


Therefore the flowers of bright summers gone, 
O'er your Sweet waters, ye Streams! were thrown; 
Thousands of gifts to the sunny sea 
Have ye swept along in your wanderings free, 
And thrill’d to the murmur of many a vow, 

Where all is silent now. 


Nor seems it strange that the heart hath been 
Thus link’d in love to your margins green ; 
That still, though ruin’d your early shrines 
In beauty gleam through the southern vines, 
And the ivied chapels of colder skies 

On your wild banks arise. 


For the loveliest scenes of the glowing earth 
Are those bright Streams ! where your springs have 
birth ; 
Whether their cavern’d murmur fills 
With a tone of plaint the hollow hills, 
Or the glad sweet laugh of their healthful flow 
Is heard midst the hamlets low. 


Or whetHer ye gladden the desert sands 
With a joyous music to pilgrim bands, 
And a flash from under some ancient rock, 
Where a shepherd-king might have watch’d his 
flock, 
Where a few lone palm trees lift their heads, 
And a green acacia spreads. 


Or whether, in bright old lands renown’d, 

The laurels thrill to your first-born sound, 

And the shadow flung from the Grecian pine 

Sweep with the breeze o’er your gleaming line, 

And the tall reeds whisper to your waves 
Beside heroic graves. 


Voices and Lights of the lonely place ! 

By the freshest fern your course we trace ; 

By the brightest cups on the emerald moss 

Whose fairy goblets the turf emboss, 

By the rainbow glancing of insect wings, 
In a thousand mazy rings. 


There sucks the bee, for the richest flowers 
Are all your own through the summer hours ; 
There the proud stag his fair image knows, 
Traced ou your glass beneath alder-boughs, 
And the halcyon’s breast, like the skies array’d, 
Gleams through the willow shade. 


But the wild sweet tales that with elves and fays 

Peopled your banks in the olden days, 

And the memory left by departed love 

To your antique founts in glen and grove, 

And the glory born of the poet’s dreams— 
These are your charms, bright Streams : 





a8 the time ¢f vour flowery rites 
Gone by with its dances and young del ghts ; 
From your marble urns ye have burst away ; 
From your chapel-cells to the laughing d 5 
Low lie in your altars with moss o’ergrown, 

| And the woods again are alone. 








Yet boly still be vour living springs, 

Haunts of all gentle and gladsome things ! 

Holy, to converse with Nature’s lore, 

That gives the worn spirit its youth ouce more, 

And to silent thoughts of the love divine, 
Making the heart a shrine ! 





Moore has beautifully expanded the ides, in it- 
Self a fine one, contained in Napoleon’s proclama- 
tion, on his landing from Elba. 
this : 

**L’aigle volera de clocher en clocher, jusqu’aux 
tours de Notre Dame.” 

The poet makes of it the following exquisite 
lines : 

“Forth from its cage that eagle burst to light, 
From steeple on to steeple, winged its flight, 
With calm and easy grandeur, to that throne, 
From which a royal craven had just flown : 

And resting there, as in its eine, furled 

Those wings whose very rustling shook the world.” 


The Passage 18 


There is another very happy image applied te 
that great man, in a little poem, the name of whose 
author we have forgotten, or never knew. 


*“‘Oh! bury him deep in the limitless sea— 
Let his heart have a boundless grave, 

Whose spirit in life was as fierce and free, 
As the course of the tempest’s wave. 

And so far from the reach of mortal controul, 
Were the depths of his fathomless mind, 
That the ebbs and flows of his single soul 
Were tides to the rest of mankind ” 





The following exquisite lines are extracted from 
©The Pelican Island,” a new poem by James 
Montgomery, Esq. The meekness of woman un- 
der the unkindness of man, and the workings of 
maternal affection, are beautifully described : 


‘Yet, ’midst the gall and wormwood of her lot, 
She tasted joys which none but woman knows— 
The hopes, fears, feelings, raptures of a» mother 
Well nigh compensating for his kindness, 

Whom yet with all her fervent sou! she loved. 
Dearer to her than all the universe, 
The looks, the cries, the embraces of her babes, 
In each of whom she lived a separate life, 
And felt the fountain, whence their veins were filled, 
Flow in perpetual union with the streams, 
That swell’d their pulses, and throbb’d back thro’ 
hers. 
Oh' ’twas benign relief when my vex’d eye 
Could turn from man, the sordid, selfish savage, 
And gazed on woman in her self denial. 
To him and to their offspring all alive, 
Dead only to herself-——save when she won 
His unexpecied smile : then, then she look’d 
A thousand times more beautiful to meet 
A glance of aught like terderness from him, 
And sent the sunshine of her happy heart 
So warm into the charnel house of his, 
That nature’s genuine sympathies awoke, 
And he almost forgot himself in her. 
Ob man! lost nian! amidst the desolation 
Of goodness in thy soul, there yet remains 
One spark of Deity—that spark is loye.”? 
——— 

The Pulpit. i 
There stands the messenger of truth—there stands i 
The legate of the skies! His theme divine, 
His office sacred—his credeutials clear. 
By him the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders ; and by bim in strains as’sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 

{ Cowper, 











